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Tradition reigns at Homecoming 


By Lady Redding 
Staff Writer 

Homecoming Week 
started early at 8 a.m. Oct. 17 
with the traditional drum 
beat. TJC tradition dating 
back to 1948 says the drum 
beat cannot be interrupted 
until kick-off on game day or 
the Apaches will lose. 

Homecoming King and 
Queen and their court were 
announced before kick-off 
Oct. 22. Sommer Bell and 
Colt Wallace, representing 
Student Senate, won. 

First runners-up were Sara 
Brown and Nathan Chaney, 
representing Phi Theta 


Kappa. Second runners-up 
werS LaQuanita “Queen” 
Golden, representing Apache 
Spirit Squad, and Micah 
Sharmon, representing Bap¬ 
tist Student Ministries. Third 
runners-up were Ashley Britt 
and Cedric Lewis, represent¬ 
ing Apache Band. Fourth 
runners-up were Hailey 
Baker and Josh Tavenner, 
representing Apache Belles. 

Student Senate reported 
852 votes were cast in this 
year’s king and queen elec¬ 
tion. 

“This year we had more 
response than usual,” Stu¬ 
dent Services Director Scott 


Nalley said. “The students 
with the most votes were the 
students who more actively 
campaigned.” 

Students were asked to 
“Capture the Cardinal” Oct. 
17 and return the artificial 
birds to the Student Activi¬ 
ties Office.The winners re¬ 
ceived gift certificates do¬ 
nated from local restaurants. 

“The cardinals were re¬ 
turned so quickly that we hid 
them on campus again. 
Twenty prizes were given 
out,” Nalley said. 

Students participated in 
the Campus Capers Talent 
Continued on page 4 


Students warned about disease 


By Sara Young 
Staff Writer 

Bacterial meningitis has 
claimed the life of one TJC 
student this year. The seri¬ 
ous nature of this world¬ 
wide disease makes it im¬ 
portant for all college stu¬ 
dents to know how it is 
spread. 

Bacterial meningitis is 
an infection of the fluid in 
the spinal cord and the fluid 
that surrounds the brain. 

It is caused by one of 
three types of bacteria: 
Haemophilus influenza 
type b. Neisseria menin¬ 
gitidis and Streptococcus 


pneumoniae. It is important 
to know which type of bac¬ 
teria is causing the meningi¬ 
tis because antibiotics can 
prevent some types from 
spreading and infecting other 
people, according to the 
Texas Department of Health 
Information. 

The bacteria often live 
harmlessly in a person’s 
mouth and throat. Only in 
rare instances do they break 
through the body’s immune 
defenses and travel to the flu¬ 
ids suiTOunding the brain and 
spinal cord. 

There they begin to mul¬ 
tiply, causing meninges of 


the brain to become swol¬ 
len and inflamed, according 
to Directors of Health Pro¬ 
motion and Education web 
site. 

“Bacterial meningitis is 
a serious illness that is con¬ 
tagious to individuals who 
have had direct contact 
with the affected person,” 
Intercollegiate Athletic Di¬ 
rector Dr. Tim Drain said. 

The bacteria are spread 
by direct contact of the na¬ 
sal discharge or saliva from 
an infected person, accord¬ 
ing to DHPE web site 

Continued on page 6 
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Lizzy Martin, 24, pre law 
major, “No, because they 
have given consent. The 
Native Americans were 
there first, just like the 
Seminoles in Florida.” 


Indian mascots offend some 
but TJC plans no change 


By Sonier Elder 
Staff Writer 

Can you imagine the TJC Apaches 
by any other name? If the various 
Indian rights organizations have their 
way, all schools and teams would be 
required to change their Indian mas¬ 
cots. The Indian groups believe such 
mascots are highly offensive to the 
Native American Indians and consti¬ 
tute racism. 

For years colleges across America 
have used Native Indian tribes as 
their athletic team mascots to emu¬ 
late the many positive attributes of 
tribes that once lived here. These 
characteristics include bravery, un¬ 
swerving commitment to their cause, 
strength, strong survival instincts 
and mindless persistence in pursu¬ 
ing their goals. The colleges believe 
these are positive images identified 
with American Indians that teams are 
proud to emulate. 

BET staff writer Ed Wiley said in 
recent years intense protests have 
come from the American Indian 
community objecting to using their 
tribal names as mascots for sports 
teams. Especially offensive is use 
of the term “redskins” which they 
consider highly derogatory. 

In an article posted on BET.com 
Wiley quotes Susan Harjo, 
“Redskins is the most derogatory 
name that our people can be called.” 
Harjo is leader of the Morning Star 
Institute which defends Indian rights. 

The name “redskins” actually 
arose when a bounty was placed on 


Indians by the U. S. Government. 
Every time a dead body was brought 
in, the hunter collected cash. Due 
to the stench of carrying dead bod¬ 
ies, bounty hunters simply brought 
only the skins and scalps. They dif¬ 
ferentiated them from the animal 
skins they had by calling the bloody 
pile “redskins.” 

On the BET website it was re¬ 
ported that teams have been told by 
the National College Athletics Asso¬ 
ciation that no NCAA games will be 
played at schools with Indian mas¬ 
cots. This move is supported by 
groups such as the United States 
Commission on Civil Rights and the 
National Association for the Ad¬ 
vancement of Colored People. 

What will TJC do about their 
teams called the Apaches for many 
generations? Head football Coach 
Jaime Critchlow said he is not overly 
concerned about the controversy and 
does not anticipate a move to change 
the mascot anytime soon. 

Critchlow said he believes the use 
of Indian mascots is actually a 
complement to the fierce, brave spirit 
of the American Indians. If it has to 
change, he said, the mascot would 
certainly be changed to that of some 
other warrior. 

The few football players polled 
were mixed in their responses. Some 
said it does not matter and others, 
like freshman linebacker Chris Mor¬ 
ris, believe that no race should be 
used as a mascot. 


Campus Tocus 

Do you think the TJC Apache mascot 
should be changed because it offends 
Native Americans? 


Alex Sparks, 17, English/ 
Spanish major, “No, it’s 
the opposite, because 
you’re recognizing that 
America has a native 
culture. I think that’s a 
positive thing.” 


Amy Chastain* 28, 
history major, “No, I 
don’t find it offensive. 
While it is a stereotypical 
representation, it’s not 
one that harms anyone. 
In fact it brings unity and 

spirit.” 


Hannah Morris, 19, 
drama major, “If you 
don’t do it correctly, then 
yes. It’s like calling a 
Scotsman an Irishman. 
Other than that, no.” 
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Halloween traditions date back 3,000 years to Celtic tribes 


By Miranda Nelson 
Editor 

Ghosts, monsters and 
popular characters haunt 
streets all over America on 
Halloween night. Children 
dressed as their favorite char¬ 
acters go door to door in 
search of treats. Most people 
who participate in these cus¬ 
toms don’t know their origin 
which combines religion, 
myth and customs. 

Halloween, a 3,000 year 
old tradition, began with the 
Celtic tribes of Ireland. 
Their festival was called 
Samhain (SOW-en), Gaelic 
for November. 

The Celtic people cel¬ 
ebrated the last day of har¬ 
vest and the first day of win¬ 
ter, asking the village druid 
to send prayers to the gods 
to keep them alive through 
the months when food would 
be scarce. 

At Samhain, every Celtic 
village held a festival to 
honor villagers who had died 
during the year. The Celts 
believed on Samhain night 
the veil between the world of 
the living and the world of 
the dead became thin. 

To coax ghosts away from 
their homes, townspeople 
would parade to the edge of 
the village carrying food and 
sweets, the beginning of our 
custom of giving out treats. 
Samhain night was also be¬ 
lieved the best night for divi¬ 
nation. 

The Celts believed they 
should sacrifice animals to 
the gods to give back some 
of their life resources be¬ 
cause the earth provided 
them food and shelter. 


When the animals were 
burnt nearly to ashes, village 
druids would read the black¬ 
ened entrails of the animals 
and predict who would die 
and who would live through 
the next year. 

These stories were spread 
around town and told all 
through the night, a custom 
believed to be the origin of 
telling j*host stories on Hal¬ 
loween. 

Far to the south another 
culture celebrated the har¬ 
vest. The Romans celebrated 
Pomona, the goddess of gar¬ 
dens and fruit, near Nov. 1. 
They laid out apples and nuts 
to show their thanks, the ba¬ 
sis for bobbing for apples. 

When the Romans in¬ 
vaded the Celts, both cel¬ 
ebrations combined, honor¬ 
ing the dead and the harvest. 
Around 2,000 years ago 
Christianity began spreading 
across the globe. 

When Christianity 
reached the pagan areas, the 
church decided the people 
worshipping nature spirits 
were pagans in league with 
Satan, their rituals and cus¬ 
toms part of Satan worship. 

Most pagans resisted 
Christianity because they felt 
comfortable with their old 
rituals so the church decided 
to mix the old and new reli¬ 
gions. Pagans got to keep 
some old practices while 
they were converted to 
Christianity. 

Pope Gregory III made 
Nov. 1 All Saints’ Day to 
steer pagans toward Chris¬ 
tianity in the eighth century. 
This day honored all Chris¬ 
tian saints who had no day 


of their own and All Saints’ 
Day became known as All 
Hallows Day. Oct. 31 then 
became All Hallows 
Evening, shortened over 
time to Halloween. 

Though the name of their 
holiday had changed, pagans 
continued to practice their 
traditions. To stop the pagan 
rituals, the church an¬ 
nounced Nov. 2 would be All 
Souls’ Day, a day to remem¬ 
ber all those who had died. 
But pagan practices contin¬ 
ued. 

In 1486, Pope Innocent 
VIII banned all Celtic and 
pagan religions because they 
were linked to witches. This 
included the Halloween ritu¬ 
als. The Catholic church said 
witches were consorts of the 
devil, closely associated with 
Halloween. The image of an 
old hag flying on a broom¬ 
stick comes from that deci¬ 
sion. Thousands of people 
were burned at the stake as 
witches including Christian 
crusader Joan of Arc who 
was charged with heresy. 

Modem witches continue 
to celebrate Samhain with 
rituals honoring the dead and 
the harvest. These nature 
worshippers are not in league 
with Satan and do not sacri¬ 
fice animals or humans. 

Black cats’ bad name 
come from their association 
with witches. It was believed 
black cats were actually 
witches in animal form. 

Bats’ came from their ap¬ 
petite for mosquitos. When 
Samhain or Halloween bon¬ 
fires were lit, mosquitos 
would fly above the flames 
and bats would hover to con¬ 


sume the mosquitos. This 
lead to the assumption that 
bats were part of the rituals. 

Other countries celebrate 
Halloween in different ways. 
Mexico combines All Saints’ 
Day and All Souls’ Day with 
one festival. Day of the Dead 
in remembrance of everyone 
who has died. In the U.S., 
many churches discourage or 
forbid Halloween festivities, 
but in Mexico churches en¬ 
courage people to partici¬ 
pate. 

During the festivities 
families have picnics and tell 
stories around the graves of 
loved ones. Offerings for the 
dead are laid out on an altar 
in their homes. Bright, vivid 
colors adorn the streets of 
Mexico for days before and 
after the festival. 

Many colonists fled to 
America seeking religious 
freedom. Since Martin 
Luther’s Reformation de¬ 
nounced all saints, early 
American colonists didn’t 
celebrate Halloween. 

Virginia became the birth¬ 
place of American Hallow¬ 
een in the 1600s. Adult Hal¬ 
loween parties featured ghost 
stories and bobbing for 
apples in southern colonies. 

Young women would pla^ 
games of divination and 
cook food over the fire to 
look for their future hus¬ 
bands’ faces to appear in the 
food, according to The His¬ 
tory Channel. 

During World War II 
Americans felt a need to be 
serious so Halloween cel¬ 
ebrations changed from an 
adult holiday turned to one 
celebrated by children. 


Adults took their children 
trick-or-treating from house 
to house to receive candy. 

In the 1930s, young van¬ 
dals smashed 1,000 windows 
in one night. This sparked a 
crack down on Halloween 
activities. Anoka, Minne¬ 
sota, the first town to have a 
public Halloween parade, 
claimed the title of Hallow¬ 
een Capital of the World. 

Vandals continued their 
tricks such as building junk 
collages on roofs and toilet 
papering trees. To keep kids 
off the streets, radio stations 
held contests for kids to call 
in their names and phone 
numbers. To win the prize, 
kids had to be at home when 
the station called. 

Images now associated 
with Halloween come from 
Hollywood characters. 

Movies such as “Hallow¬ 
een”, “The Mummy” and 
“The Howling” portray mon¬ 
sters we now associate with 
Halloween. Hollywood 
witches are stereotypes and 
entirely not true. Modern 
witches are not satan wor¬ 
shippers and do not wear 
pointed hats or ride broom¬ 
sticks on a full moon. 

Today’s Halloween reflect 
many changes, but most of 
the original practices are still 
intact. 

This commercial holiday 
is second only to Christmas 
in revenue generated. 
Ghosts, monsters and fairy 
tale beings will roam the 
streets on All Hallows Eve 
and continue to celebrate 
Celtic traditions based on 
ancient beliefs. 
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Homecoming events 


Continued from page 1 

Show Oct. 20. The com¬ 
petition in amateur and pro¬ 
fessional categories was 
judged by local business 
people. 

Amateur winners were 
Joe Anders, first place, Sara 
Brazzil, second place and 
Ryan Thomas, third place. 
Professional winners were 
Jennifer Dubbs and Bonnie 
Hancock, first place, Apache 
Belles, second place and 
Apache Punch, third place. 
They won $300 for first 
place, $200 for second place 
and $100 for third place in 
both categories. 

The judges also chose 
Most Beautiful Sara Brown 
and Most Handsome Colt 
Wallace from the Homecom¬ 
ing Court. 

Classes were dismissed at 
11:30 a.m. Oct. 21 to attend 
the Homecoming Pep Rally 


on the front lawn. Apache 
Band, Belles and Cheerlead¬ 
ers performed and faculty 
and staff served more than 
400 burgers in an hour. 

“About 2,000 attended the 
Pep Rally,” Nalley said. 

Most of the buildings on 
campus were decorated. The 
Information/Technology De¬ 
partment was judged “Best 
Overall,” Pirtle Technology 
Center was judged “Best 
Spirit,” Registrar and 
Cashier’s offices were 
judged “Most Original” and 
West Campus was judged 
“Best Theme.” Vaughn and 
Lewis Halls also received 
prizes for their decorations. 

A DVD of this year’s 
Homecoming festivities and 
game can be purchased 
through the Athletic Depart¬ 
ment for $25 each. 



King and Queen Colt Wallace 
and Sommer Bell at 
Homecoming Game Oct. 22 . 
Photos by Lady Redding 



Students could sumo wrestle during Homecoming events planned by 
Student Senate. 



Above: Apache Belles march 
around the rim before the game. 
This tradition dates back to 
1948. 

Left: Phi Theta Kappa banner 
celebrates Homecoming in the 
Aleck Genecov Science building. 
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Homecoming decorations outside the Testing Center in Rogers 
Student Center. 


Cheerleaders perform on front lawn during the Pep Rally Oct. 21 


Apache Band marches through campus on their way to the front lawn. 

Photos by Lady Redding 


Mentalist entertains students 


By Jarrod Garbutt 
Staff Writer 

Tuesday’s Homecoming 
festivity, Theater of the 
Mind, featured Mentalist 
Chris Carter. Guests of the 
performance were treated to 
a banquet buffet, offered by 
Valley Services. The meal 
included salad, steak, pota¬ 
toes, rolls, casserole and pies 
for dessert. After the meal. 
Carter gave the audience a 
show they won’t soon forget. 

Customer Relations Asso¬ 
ciate Carolyn Ratliff called 
the performance the “most 
unique program that I’ve 
seen in a long time.” If Carter 
were “invited back to cam¬ 
pus, I would get tickets in a 
heartbeat,” she said. 

One of Carter’s amazing 
tricks truly showed off his 
mind reading powers. Ev¬ 
eryone filled out a card with 
their name, an important 
number, a question and a fact 
that no one knew about them. 
Carter, with two coins placed 


over his eyes held by seven 
pieces of duct tape plus a 
blindfold, was correctly able 
to guess the facts written on 
the cards. Just by touching 
the cards Carter correctly 
guessed the nationalities of 
some international students, 
that one person had been to 
jail, that one woman had cir¬ 
rhosis of the liver and one 
man had recently become 
engaged. 

“The audience paused be¬ 
fore applauding showing 
they were dumbfounded,” 
Student Activities Director 
Scott Nalley said. 

Nalley had kept fluores¬ 
cent light bulbs, taken from 
a storage room on campus, 
through the entire show un¬ 
til Carter had asked for them. 
Carter then asked a volunteer 
from the audience come up 
and hold the light bulb in her 
hand. As the lights in the 
room were shut off, he told 
the volunteer to close her 
eyes and concentrate on 


making the bulb light up. 
When he told her to open her 
eyes, the bulb lit up the en¬ 
tire room. 

Another amazing mind 
reading trick he performed 
featured a tape he had re¬ 
corded the night before at his 
hotel. The tape was sealed 
in an envelope when a 
woman was called up to the 
stage. The tape was then in¬ 
serted into a tape player and 
his recording correctly de¬ 
scribed the woman, her 
shoes, her dress and its de¬ 
sign, her hair and its color 
and eye color, as well as the 
thr ee bracelets she had on her 
arm. 

Before the night was over 
he also bent spoons, cor¬ 
rectly guessed random items 
taken from the audience 
while blindfolded and a ran¬ 
dom word a student had writ¬ 
ten on a dry erase board. He 
also did some old-fashioned 
card tricks. 


“FREE Workshop Reveals How To Go To The College 
Of Your Choice Without Spending Your Parents’ Life 
Savings Or Going Broke!” 

Tyler, TX. Discover the jealously-guarded secrets never before revealed 
to parents who want to help their children’s dream of going to college, 
come true! This upcoming FREE Workshop shares the hard-hitting facts 
about the most common and costly mistakes so many families make, and 
how to avoid them! Every concerned parent should know these inside se¬ 
crets to getting the most money possible to help beat the high cost of col¬ 
lege education! Once you know the inside trade secrets of the College 
Funding industry, you can send your student off to college without the fear 
of going broke! 

Make your reservation now! Next workshop will begin at 6 p.m. Nov. 
15 at the Tyler Public Library Auditorium. 

Call 1-888-821-0015,24 hrs. to reserve your place. Call NOW... these 

free workshops fill up quickly! 
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Recruiters come 
to advise students 

College recruiters from Texas 
A&M Commerce, Dallas Baptist 
University and Texas Wesleyan 
University are scheduled to be at 
TJC. They will be located in 
Jenkins Hall between the main 
stairwell near the elevators. 

Any student is welcome to come 
and talk to the recruiters. No ap¬ 
pointment is necessary. Students 
can get college catalogs and other 
materials about schools they may 
want to transfer to. 

Recruiter Schedule 

Nov. 1 - 9:30 a.m. to 12:30 p.m. 

Texas A&M Commerce 

Nov. 9 - 9 a.m. to 11:30 a.m. 

Dallas Baptist University 

Nov. 16-9 a.m. to 1 p.m. 

Texas Wesleyan University 

Dec. 2 - 9 a.m. to 1 p.m. 

Dallas Baptist University 

Planetarium shows 
focus on Mars 

Hudnall Planetarium has plans 
for three shows scheduled over the 
next two months. 

The planetarium will premier a 
public show called Mars 4th World 
at 2 p.m. Nov. 12-13. 

A public Astronomy Lecture Se¬ 


ries and Star Party-begins at 7 p.m. 
Nov. 18. 

The final show of the semester is 
the premier of the public Christmas 
show called Star of the Magi at 7 > 
p.m. Dec. 2. 

Admission costs $3 for adults and 
$2 for students and seniors. No seat¬ 
ing is allowed after the show begins 
and doors will open one half-hour 
before each show. 

For information about Hudnall 
Planetarium or to schedule a private 
event, call 903-510-2312 or visit the 
planetarium website at 
planetarium.tjc.edu. 

Nov. 5 Diabetes Walk 
to start at Bergfeld 

The American Walk for Diabetes 
will begin at 9 a.m. with check-in at 
8 a.m. Saturday, Nov. 5. The 2.5 mile 
walk begins in Bergfeld Park. Walk¬ 
ers can walk in memory of someone 
in their life or in honor of someone 
affected by diabetes. 

Participants can bring their chil¬ 
dren who can play in the supervised 
Kid Zone before and after the Walk. 

All walkers will get a goody bag 
and those who raise $100 or more 
will receive special prizes. With no 
fundraising minimums, all proceeds 
will benefit the North Texas Ameri¬ 
can Diabetes Association. Walkers 
and others can learn more about dia¬ 


betes from area healthcare providers. 

In a 2000 census, the American 
Diabetes Association statistics re¬ 
ported that Smith County has more 
than 10,832 diabetics, D.E. Sciamni, 
Northeast Texas Public Health Dis¬ 
trict Director, said. Of those, 7,250 
have been diagnosed and 3,564 do 
not yet know they have this disease. 
More than 611 new cases occur each 
year, with a total cost to Smith. 
County of $98,010,066. 

Now, in 2005 with the population 
higher, the costs are well over $100 
million, Sciarrini said. 

To register, volunteers can log on 
to www.diabetes.org, select Ameri¬ 
cas Walk for Diabetes and enter their 
zip code. Or they can call American 
Diabetes Association, 1-888-DIABE¬ 
TES or 903-535-0028 to receive a 
brochure by mail. 

College Prep to send 
cards, gifts to Iraq 

College Preparatory Studies spon¬ 
sors sending Christmas cards to the 
soldiers in Iraq. RP, son of College 
Preparatory Studies Department 
Chair Dr. Deborah Kelley, is sta¬ 
tioned in Iraq. Last year TJC sent 
almost 900 Christmas cards to Iraq- 
based personnel. This year they hope 
to send more than 1,000. 

Drop off locations for cards and 


other donations are located 
throughout the campus. They in¬ 
clude: Instructor Patti Casey’s of¬ 
fice in Jenkins Hali 196, Potter Hall 
Workroom, Retention Coordinator 
Shelley Caraway in Potter Hall, 
College Preparatory Studies office 
and the Support Services office in 
Rogers Student Center. 

Nov. 15 is the deadline for cards 
and donations. 

Cash contributions are needed to 
pay shipping costs. Other sug- 
' gested items are: candy, puzzle 
books, soaps, deodorant, trail mix, 
AA batteries and playing cards. 

“Participation is wanted. We 
would like a campus wide en¬ 
deavor,” Caraway said. 

Last year Dr. Kelley’s husband, 
who was also in Iraq, said this 
project was very uplifting to men 
and woman who do not receive 
packages from home. When they 
received the package, they sat to¬ 
gether and read Christmas cards. 

Nov. 4 deadline to pay 
loans, installments 

Final payments for installment 
plans and bridge loans are due Nov. 
4. If payments are received after 
this date a $25 fee will be charged. 

All payments must be made at 
the cashier’s office, Accounts Pay¬ 
able Clerk Debra North said. 
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Bacterial meningitis threatens student population 

Continued from page 1 


information. No cases of bacterial 
meningitis have been caused by ca¬ 
sual contact or by breathing the air 
from a meningitis patient. 

The most common symptoms of 
bacterial meningitis are high fever, 
headaches and stiff neck. These 
symptoms may develop over several 
hours, or may take one to two days. 


Other symptoms include nausea, 
vomiting, sensitivity to light, confu¬ 
sion, sleepiness and a skin rash that 
looks like small, purplish red spots. 

“Anyone who experiences these 
symptoms is urged to seek immedi¬ 
ate medical attention,” Fred Peters, 
TJC director of marketing and pub¬ 
lic information, said. “It is gener¬ 


ally a very serious illness which can 
result in blindness, deafness, ampu¬ 
tations, permanent brain damage or 
even death. “ 

Meningococcal disease strikes 
about 3,000 Americans each year. It 
is estimated that the number of cases 
found in adolescents 15 to 24 years 
old has doubled to more than 600 


each year. Approximately 100-125 
cases occur annually on college cam¬ 
puses and result in 5-10 deaths, ac¬ 
cording to statistics from the DHPE 
web site. 

For more information, log on to 
www.dhpe.org or visit the Texas De¬ 
partment of State Health Services 
web site. 
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African student finds home here 


By Jarrod Garbutt 
Staff Writer 

TJC is home to many stu¬ 
dents from across the world 
as well as East Texas na¬ 
tives. Some come from as 
far west as California and as 
far north as New York. In¬ 
ternational students come 
from Zimbabwe, Scotland, 
England, Sweden, Argen¬ 
tina, Colombia, Australia and 
other nations. 

Elizabeth “Bessie” 
Gorven came from 
Nelspruit, South Africa, and 
happened upon TJC when 
her grandmother, who taught 
at the private Brook Hill 
School in Bullard, helped her 
get a scholarship for her 


10th-12th grade years. She 
graduated as salutatorian and 
earned a scholarship to TJC 
because of her high aca¬ 
demic rank. 

She attended classes for 
two full Semesters and two 
summer semesters working 
on her liberal arts degree. 

Gorven said faculty and 
staff are “friendly, welcom¬ 
ing and out to help people.” 
They are all good teachers 
who “genuinely want to help 
students,” she said. 

She worked in the Library 
which she called her favor¬ 
ite experience at TJC. She 
enjoyed it so much that she 
plans to attend a New 
Zealand university and work 


at one of the larger libraries 
while studying for a master 
of library science degree. 

Gorven believes her expe¬ 
rience at TJC will help her a 
lot because “having an 
American degree is an asset 
all over the world.” She be¬ 
lieves that so strongly that 
she plans to recommend TJC 
to her friends back home. 
It’s a “great education at an 
affordable price,” she said. 

One thing she really liked 
about TJC was the squirrels 
because they are not indig¬ 
enous to where she grew up. 
Living in the U.S. when 
compared to South Africa, 
“was like everything I ever 
saw in the movies,” she said. 


Earthquake, bad weather, disease 


By Hassan Dean 
Staff Writer 

As hurricanes pounded 
U.S. and Mexican coastlines, 
the south Asian country of 
Pakistan suffered a 7.6 mag¬ 
nitude blow from mother na¬ 
ture in an earthquake. The 
mountainous region of Kash¬ 
mir was hit hardest, as the 
epicenter was located just 
north of Muzzafarabad, the 
capital. 

With relatives who still 
live in Pakistan, and fond 
memories of four years I 
lived there, it’s hard to see the 
earthquake as just another 
natural disaster. Thousands 
of people have lost what little 
they had in this impoverished 
nation. It’s not uncommon to 
see underprivileged and mal¬ 
nourished people struggle in 
Pakistan, but this disaster 
struck in the north and 
rippled through the nation. 

The United Nations 


warned of a potentially lethal 
outbreak of measles, cholera 
and diarrhea. Despite an of¬ 
ficial death toll estimated at 
around 42,000, new figures 
indicate the actual deaths 
closer to 79,000, according 
to the Pakistani government. 

Desperate villagers looted 
aid trucks in remote parts of 
the north. Parts of Kashmir 
and the Himalayan regions 
suffered heavy losses, 
caused by Pakistan's largest 
earthquake. Thousands are 
imprisoned by rubble and 
million homeless as entire 
communities were flattened. 

CNN filmed children be¬ 
ing pulled from a collapsed 
school. Among them was the 
limp and battered body of a 
girl being removed from un¬ 
der the rubble. These horrific 
images stun viewers, as dis¬ 
traught parents dug through 
debris searching for their 
trapped children. A final im¬ 


age showed a rescued boy, 
reunited with his father. 

Victims continue to be 
found as British, French, 
German and Chinese rescu¬ 
ers frantically search for sur¬ 
vivors. U.N. World Food 
Program airlifted emergency 
supplies of high energy bars 
to feed 260,000 people. The 
North Atlantic Treaty Orga¬ 
nization agreed to airlift sup¬ 
plies from Europe. 

The Pentagon planned to 
send 25 to 30 military heli¬ 
copters to aid victims, Pen¬ 
tagon spokesman Larry Di 
Rita said. The Pakistani gov¬ 
ernment also requested fork¬ 
lifts, bulldozers and trucks to 
aid their rescue efforts. 

India donated $25 million, 
relief aid, the U.S. pledged 
$50 million, Japan $20 mil¬ 
lion, Canada $ 11 million and 
Britain $3.5 million, accord¬ 
ing to the U.N. Others do¬ 


Parsons moves up 

By Brian Martin 
Staff Writer 

Jamey Parsons’s job just got bigger. Parsons, formerly 
recreational services coordinator, is now director of the 
Ornelas Health and Education Center. 

His duties include budgeting the time allotted to ev¬ 
eryone who needs to use the facility and making sure it 
meets state health standards. He will also organize and 
manage intramurals for TJC. 

When Parsons was recreational services coordinator, 
he was in charge of the Recreational Room and 
intramurals for three years. 

Before he came to TJC, Parsons worked at McMurray 
University as facility director for two years. 

This move gives Parsons a better opportunity to ad¬ 
vance in his professional career, he said. Parsons replaces 
Julia Williamson who had been Ornelas director for 10 
years, and employed here at TJC for 13 years. Williamson 
will continue to teach classes but resigned her adminis¬ 
trative responsibilities 


devastate Pakistan 


nated helicopters and sup¬ 
plies. 

“We as a nation are going 
through a challenging time,” 
Pakistani Prime Minister 
Shaukat Aziz said as he 
thanked nations and indi¬ 
viduals for their overwhelm¬ 
ing support. 

Torrential rain and hail 
slowed rescue efforts in the 
Pakistani side of Kashmir. 
“The recovery efforts have 
been slowed by bad weather. 
Large parts of the region are 
still inaccessible because 
landslides have destroyed the 
road network,” a U.N state¬ 
ment explained. 

In the Indian-controlled 
region of Kashmir, 1300 
people died. India has made 
major donations and contrib¬ 
uted aid as a peace gesture 
to their nuclear-armed neigh¬ 
bors. Religious leader Qazi 
Hussein Ahmed suggested 


the army withdraw troops 
from Waziristan, where it is 
fighting al-Qaida-linked 
groups, and aid relief efforts 
instead. 

The quake destroyed vil¬ 
lages and flattened buildings, 
leaving thousands without 
access to clean water, mak¬ 
ing survivors more vulner¬ 
able to disease. 

“Measles could poten¬ 
tially become a serious prob¬ 
lem,” WHO spokeswoman 
Fadela Chaib said in Geneva. 

With winter near, more 
than three million people 
lack shelter and supplies in 
the northern mountainous 
regions of Pakistan. 

“All humanitarian organi¬ 
zations are acutely aware that 
our window of opportunity 
for action is closing with the 
onset of the severe winter," 
UN relief coordinator Jan 
Egeland said in Geneva. 
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Cancer survivors lead the first lap of the Relay for Life at Robert E. 
Lee High School Oct. 7 . Courtesy Photo 


Relay for Life raises $1,850 


By Anthony Williams 
Staff Writer 

Several campus organiza¬ 
tions participated in the 2005 
American Cancer Society of 
Smith County’s Relay for 
Life Oct. 7-8. 

Scholars Academy and 
Phi Theta Kappa raised 
$1,850 for cancer research 
and service. Both groups 
plus Tau Beta Sigma and 
Kappa Kappa Psi, the 
Apache Band sorority and 
fraternity represented TJC 
with decorated booths. 


The event, which began at 
7 p.m. and lasted until 7 a.m. 
Saturday, has become a tra¬ 
dition for Scholars and Phi 
Theta Kappa for several 
years. 

JPhi Theta Kappa’s “Stop 
For Cancer” car wash Sept. 
10 alsoraised funds. They 
also sold paper stars and 
moons, honor luminarias and 
purple wristbands and held a 
raffle, giving away a lucra¬ 
tive faculty parking spot and 
a $25 gas card. 

“The event, raises tens of 


thousands of dollars every 
year, all of which stays in 
Smith County,” Scholars 
Academy Coordinator Joan 
Bruckwicki said. 

It’s not just a once year 
thing. “There are about 15- 
20 people working all year 
long, planning and fund¬ 
raising,” Bruckwicki said. 

Scholars Academy and 
Phi Theta Kappa have raised 
more than $8,000 in 2003 
and 2004, and look forward 
to more success next year, 
she said. 


Apaches to open men’s basketball season Nov. 


By Montrell Liggins dents, especially on Wednes- 

Staff Writer day nights.I would like to see 

The Men’s Basketball that more this year.” 
team will open their season The Apaches hope to 
Tuesday, Nov. 1 at Wagstaff bounce back from a sub-par 
Gym. Head Coach Michael 14-16 season last year. They 
Marquis said, “I’m really finished eighth in the confer- 
excited about the support ence, but lost in the 
from the Band and the stu- quarterfinals. 


Directing the Apache court, 
charge from the bench will “Justin, Trey and Tyrone 
be Marquis who begins his can really shoot, so we will 
fifth year as head coach. The run a more up-tempo style 
Apaches sent six players to of offense,” Marquis said. 
Division 1 schools last year. “This team can really 
Lone starter Justin score. They’re a more skilled, 
Johnson from Tyler will lead more entertaining style of 
the Apache charge on the 


1 

team,” he said. 

The Apaches will return 
three red shirt freshmen 
from last year: Delbert 
Simpson from Tyler, Trey 
Gilder from DeSoto and 
Jonas Batiste from Breau 
Bridge, La. 


Dr. Khosrowshahi demonstrates Arabic calligraphy 


By Sonier Elder 
Staff Writer 

Arabic calligraphy is a 
Semitic language that goes 
back to the time of Abraham 
thousands of years ago. 

Anyone interested in Cal- 
ligraphy Art will have a 
chance to view the display 
at Vaughn Library. This 
display is the brain child of 
Dr. Manoucher Khos¬ 
rowshahi, or Dr. K, who 
gave demonstrations in Oc¬ 
tober in the Library lobby. 

Dr. K has traveled around 
the world giving displays of 
Arabic calligraphy in muse¬ 
ums and college campuses. 

The purpose of the display 
“is to show the aesthetics of 


the culture and to initiate in¬ 
terest,” Dr. K said. 

He stated emphatically 
that the display has nothing 
to do with religion, but for 
“students to learn more about 
the culture.” 

The calligraphy art pieces 
“will be on display on a big¬ 
ger scale for International 
Day, which will be held next 
April 25th,” Dr. K said. 

Dr. K started learning cal¬ 
ligraphy in high school but 
his interest intensified about 
five years ago. 

Calligraphy is just a small 
part of what Dr. K does. He 
lectures and is also involved 
in starting global education 
projects around the world. 


Although the demonstra¬ 
tions ended on Oct. 12, “The 
exhibit will be there for a 
long time,” Dr. K said. 

He was pleased by the fa¬ 
vorable response from the 
students and hopes the ex¬ 
hibit will generate even more 
interest in his upcoming vis¬ 
its. 

Arabic calligraphy can be 
done on a wide range of me¬ 
diums such as fabric and 
tiles, personalized to suit an 
individual’s taste. 

Interested persons can see 
other examples of 
Khosroshahi’s work on his 
website, http://socialscience 
.tyler.cc.tx.us/mkho/ 
Index.htm. 



Dr. Khosrowshahi demonstrates Arabic calligraphy using students’ 
names Photo by Lady Redding 













